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A PLEBISCITARY EMPEROR? 



The Imperial Presidency, by Arthur M: 
Schlesinger, Jr. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1973. 505 pp. $10.00. 

Professor Schlesinger^ latest fat book is 
chiefly a tract for the times. He believes 
ardently that President Nixon ought to 
be impeached; he furbishes up an historical 
argument. 

It is rather heartening to find that Mr. 
Schlesinger now looks with strong misgiv- 
ing upon the possibility of a "plebiscitary 
democracy", in which a President with 
powers almost limitless would be elected 
every four years, presumably through the 
arts of what H. L. Mencken called "boob- 
bumping"— and tjie Congress would be 
reduced to the condition of the Roman 
Senate in the age of Diocletian, say. Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger is a very recent convert 
to this view:. he showed little uneasiness 
of this sort in the three volumes of his 
Age of Roosevelt, nor did he appear to 
dread such a prospect when he advised 
President Kennedy in the White House. 

The Presidency may become imperious 
in both domestic affairs and in foreign, 
the Schlesinger thesis runs: nay, it is so 
already. He is distressed especially by the 
conduct of foreign policy, with those secret 
executive agreements; in general, his is a 
healthy apprehension. 

"Nixon 's Presidency was not an aberra- 
tion but a culmination," Mr. Schlesinger 
concedes near the end of his book. So hot 
is he against the Nixon administration, 
nevertheless, that one is almost surprised 
to encounter this sound Statement. From 
earlier passages, one might have been led 
to believe that the White House was blame- 
less until 1968. After quoting testimony 
of some members of the Executive Force 
who were interrogated by the Senate 's 
Watergate-investigation committee (and 
were naturally concerned for their own 
skins) , Professor Schlesinger moralizes 
thus: 

"This was not the White House we had 
known— those of us, Democrats or Repub- 
licans, who had served other Presidents in 
other years. An appointment to the White 
House of Roosevelt or Truman or Eisen- 
hower or Kennedy or Johnson seemed the 
highest responsibility one could expect and 
called for the highest Standards of be- 
havior. And most of us looked back at 
our White House experience, not with 
shame and incredulity, but as the most 
splendid time in one's life." 

Well! Those are perhaps the first kind 
*vords Mr. Schlesinger has found for the 
Eisenhower administration. At that time, 
1x6 was not writing so of the Performance 
?* Mr. Sherman Adams in the White 
"ouse, say. His own White House service 
Ul *der J. F. Kennedy may have been the 
®*°st splendid time of Mr. Schlesingers 
tt * e » but Professor Schlesinger scarcely can 



have forgotten altogether the fairly nu- 
merous scandals and abuses of power which 
have afflicted recent Democratic presiden- 
cies, as well as Republican. 

The problems which Mr. Schlesinger 
describes in this book are grave indeed. A 
cumulative increase of power in the Ex- 
ecutive Force does warp the Constitution 
and weaken genuinely representative gov- 
ernment. But Mr. Schlesinger has little to 
offer by way of remedy except impeach- 
ment of the President. 

"In the concluding chapters," his pub- 
lishers write on the dust-jacket, "he sug- 
gests what can be done to rein in the run- 
away Presidency, reinvigorate Congress 
and restore the balance of the Constitu- 
tion." It is not quite so. Professor Schles- 
inger fears that Senator Ervin's alternative 
to a powerful Presidency runs "the risk 
of creating a generation of weak Presi- 
dents in an age when the turbulence of 
race, poverty, inflation, crime and urban 
decay was straining the delicate bonds of 
national cohesion and demanding, quite 
as much as in the 1930's, a strong domestic 
Presidency to hold the country together." 
He surveys, but cannot bring himself to 
endorse, various people's proposals for 
some sort of committee-Presidency, a Coun- 
cil of State, and other doubtful improve- 
ments of executive authority. There re- 
mains impeachment. 

He hopes for "a decline in reverence" 
for the Presidency. He finds it necessary 
to point out that even Franklin Roosevelt 
was imperfect: "FDR himself, though his 
better instincts generally won out in the 
end, was a flawed, willful and, with time, 
increasingly arbitrary man." He will not 
concede, however, that the Presidency has 
become a killing post. Didn't President 
Hoover, who worked hard, live for thirty 
years after leaving office? He does not 
mention that President Johnson had be- 
gun to shuffle like an old, old man before 
his term ended. After all, he argues, the 
President has plenty of help. Yet imme- 
diately after that passage, he confesses 
that the moral and psychological weight 
of the Presidential responsibility is real: 
"All major presidential decisions were 
taken in conditions of what General Mar- 
shall, speaking of battle, used to call 
'chronic obscurity'— that is, on the basis 
of incomplete and probably inaccurate 
intelligence, with no sure knowledge of 
where the enemy was or even where one's 
own men were." This is not a conspicu- 
ously consistent book. 

The Imperial Presidency is deficient in 
two important respects. First, it does not 
examine in any grand historical perspec- 
tive the political tendencies of a great 
country like the United States which is 
almost too big to govern internally, but 
which— half in a fit of absence of mind— 
has undertaken to be arbiter of the world. 
He does not mention the most populär 



study of this problem, Amaury de Rien- 
court's book The Coming Caesars (1957) . 
Mr. Schlesinger^ perspective is very nar- 
row indeed. Thus he writes of Nixon's 
"war on Cambodia" (!) , but neglects to 
suggest that Mr. Nixon was merely in 
process of terminating, with some success, 
the diplomatic and military adventures of 
Caesar Kennedy and Caesar Johnson in 
southeastern Asia. If an historian is to con- 
sider soberly the development of an al- 
leged Caesarism, he ought to rise above 
solganizing partisanship of recent years. 

Second, The Imperial Presidency does 
not examine in any depth the phenomenon 
of the Executive Force, as distinguished 
from the person of the President. In prac- 
tice, as Mr. Schlesinger must know, for 
most purposes the federal administration 
is conducted not by the President person- 
ally, but by an enlarged White House staff 
of perhaps a thousand people, whose 
powers are tremendous but whose names 
(with few exceptions) are unknown to the 
public. This was as true of the Kennedy 
administration as of the Nixon administra- 
tion. The President never even sees rnany 
men of the Executive Force who can do 
infinite mischief if they are arbitrary, un- 
imaginative, or corrupt. The Executive 
Force is adequately described in a book 
that Mr. Schlesinger does not mention— 
Alfred de Grazia's Republic in Crisis: Con- 
gress against the Executive Force (1965) . 

To restrain the Executive Force, two 
large measures might be commenced. First, 
the concentration of power in the federal 
government might be checked or even 
diminished; the Nixon administration has 
made a beginning in this, through revenue- 
sharing and other plans. (Schlesinger dis- 
misses this as merely part of an alleged 
Nixon hope "to secure presidential con- 
trol over the economy for some time to 
come.") 

Second, the Executive Force might be 
restrained through a reinvigoration of the 
Congress. Professor de Grazia outlines prac- 
tical measures toward such an end. In his 
present mood, at least, Mr. Schlesinger 
does favor some recovery of power of de- 
cision by Congress; but he is vague as to 
the means. What he seeks is not the re- 
habilitation of Congress, really, but "the 
rehabilitation of impeachment", in Mr. 
Schlesingers words. "Only condign pun- 
ishment would restore populär faith in 
the Presidency and deter future Presidents 
from illegal conduct-so long, at least, as 
Watergate remained a vivid memory. 
Wouldn't it be fun to punish Richard 
Nixon, who set Henry Kissinger and D. P. 
Moynihan in high places, but disdained 
the temperate counsels of Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr.? 

Russell Kirk 
Mecosta, Michigan 
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